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A Story of the Hills Which Has An Unusually Striking Climax 
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T HE first thin* that happened 
wasn't exactly a miracle. Jus.t 
the same, it was a wonderful 
happening:. 

Suppose that you were 21 
years old and that all your life long you 
had desired an automobile Cany kind 
that would go) and a fruit ranch. Sup¬ 
pose, then, that upon the morning of 
your 21st birthday n man of law came 
to the hoiw<e in which you resided with 
your parents and Informed you that 
your mother's brother, a crotchety 
old fellow whom nobody hnd seen or 
heard of for years, had died and made 
you his heir and left you nearly a 
thousand dollars in lawful currency 
and a little fruit ranch in that loveliest 
of valleys which suns itself the year 
round betwene the City of Salinas and 
the City of Monterey. 

It was to Ruddy Copeland that the 
amazing thing happened, and his 
twenty-second year was no more than 
five days old before he had bought a 
very second-hand special roadster 
painted a delicate baby blue—and set 
forth to view the more productive 
part of his Inheritance. 

The way led through the old 
mission city of San Juan. And here 
he ran plump into his first miracles. 
But I am afraid he scofTed at them 
at that time and was very skeptical 
as to th$ true miraculousness of 
them. 

Upon the top of a hill just outside 
Ih6 city a miracle man and his 
disciples had pitched a tent. The 
miracle man wore a long white robe 
and a long white beard and from 
morning till late at night he talked 
In a sing-song voice about hfs abil¬ 
ity to cure sick people by the simple 
act of laying his hands upon them 
and wishing them well. His disciples, 
a stout man and stout women witn 
gold-rimmed spectacles, went about 
saying that everything the miracle 
man said was true, and selling photo¬ 
graphs at 25 cents apiece. 

The hill upon which the miracle 
tent had been pitched was covered 
with people. They had flocked to see 
the miracle man from points more 
than 100 miles distant. Some of them 
were very sick people who had to 
be carried bv their friends. Every 
kind of crutch, cripple and ear 
trumpet was to he seen. There were 
hunchbacks in the crowd, legs that 
had shriveled to the size of broom¬ 
sticks and spines so twisted that they 
resembled pretzels. But most of the 
people who had come to see the 
miracle man. or. like Ruddy Copeland, 
had stopped off on their way to see 
something else, were only suffering 
from curiosity. 

Once a panic broke out halfway up 
the hill and several people were 
knocked down and trampled on. It 
all came about because of a Mexican 
with a big white scar on hfs face. 
The scar gleamed like silver and sud¬ 
denly somebody said to somebody 
else that the man was a leper. Then 
everybody tried to get away from the 
Vicinity of the leper as quickly as 
possible. 

* * * * 

^ROUXB the miracle tent itself and 

the space in front of It the crowd 
was large for 10 days. Ruddy never 
got near enough to the miracle man 
to see him. but he got near enough 
to hear him, and word of what the 
miracle man was doing was passed 
by the fortunate spectators in the 
front row to those behind them. 

Except for the endless singing 
boasting of the miracle man there 
would be silences. At the end of 
there silences there would he r clap¬ 
ping of hands. This applause mfght 
mean that the power of locomotion 
had been returned to a hopeless 
cripple, or sight to a Mind moa. 
Whenever the applause sounded the 
sick people on their way up the hill 
who had been waiting for hours and 
hoars to get a chance at the miracle 
man would become half frenzied 
with excitement. ~ 

The sick believed that they would 
be cured. Their friends and relatives 
hoped against reason and knowledge. 
But people who had never been sick 
themselves or taken a vital interest J 
in sick people had no faith at all. ! 
They thought that the miracle man ! 
was a fake. 

That was what Ruddy Copeland : 
thought. The show sickened him. He ; 
believed In doctors and surgeons. 

He tried for a while to find some | 
one or other who had personalty been 
cured by the miracle man or some¬ 
thing or other, but failed. Only the 
front rows on the top of the hill saw 
the cures made, and thereafter the 
cured persons never seemed to come 
out of the charmed circle where com¬ 
mon persons could get at them and 
talk with them. 

Ruddy Copeland gave up in disgust. 
Whatever doubts he had about cures, 
he had none about disease. There 
were Biblical diseases on view, run¬ 
ning sores and the things that 
troubled Job. And there were un¬ 
doubtedly diseases more serious and 
leas evident that one might breathe 
in and develop inaide one's-self. Also 
there were little children, so lame 
and sick and miserable that they 
could never possibly grow up. And 
Ruddy, whose heart was unsophisti¬ 
cated and tender, could not bear to 
look at them. 

So ho climbed into bis baby blue 
flivver and proceeded over the moun¬ 
tain pass to Salinas. Here he made 
Inquiries as to the exact location of 
the little ranch which he had in¬ 
herited, and how to find it. 

* * * * 

■J^TOW the word ranch la an elastic 
word. It means anything from 
a half-acre of cabbages to a million 
acres of sage brush. The ranch to 
which Ruddy’s directions led him. and 
of whose ranch house he had the keys 
in his pocket, was easily found. 

The little white house stood orr 
the top of a very little hill. The 
hill, perhaps 40 feet high, had been 
neatly terraced for the accommoda¬ 
tion of blackberry vines and their 
orderly trellises, and was entirely 
surrounded by 20 acres of well grown 
pear trees. Gentle hills dotted with 
live oaks in turn surrounded the 
orchard and a half mile of winding 
dirt road separated it from the 
highway over which people travel 
between Salinas and Monterey. 

The dwelling house contained a 
living room, a bedroom, a bathroom 
and a kitchen. Outside It looked 
like an old house, the kind that a- 
child draws on a slate, but inside 
it looked new. 

Ruddy's late uncle may have been 
erochety. but he had loved simplicity 
and white paint. Ruddy's new home 
may have been as simple and un¬ 
pretentious as a monk's cell, but It 
was as clean and sweet as a rosebud. 

At the moment, however, consider¬ 
ing the house together with Ruddy’s 
youth and good health, the house 
had one grave drawback. It con¬ 
tained nothing to eat. 

It was Ruddy’s Intention to eat in 
Monterey, to buy groceries and re¬ 
turn to his ranch. But when he saw 
the Mission Church perched aloft, 
•with the lagoon at Its feet and the 
tiled roofs of the little city beyond 
and the surrounding hills softened 
■with pines and oaks and the blue 
sparkling bay, something queer 
happened to his eyes, and first time 
In his young life he perceived that 
ihe world is not only to be considered 
in terms of utilitarian progress but 
In terms of beauty as well. 

And that wi« Ruddy’s first real 
jniracle* 


When be had eaten and bought 
groceries he did not at once return 
to his ranch. In the restaurant they 
sopke to him of a certain 17-mile 
drive of strange trees which grow 
nowhere else In the world, of an 
ocean-bound city called Pacific Grove, 
where sin is unknown, of Carmel, 
where artists and authors live in 
amity and speak well of one another, 
and of the old Carmel Mission and 
the wonderful highlands beyond. 

And he determined to see all these j 
wonders befofe returning to his ranch 
and taking up his life's work at the 
beginning. 

A first acquaintance with the 
Monterey Peninsula has made per- , 
sons, even less sensitive and accus¬ 
tomed to beauty than Ruddy Cope- j 
land, absolutely groggy. Neither the 1 
Bay of Naples nor the Riviera nor 
the Isles of Greece where Sappho, 
sang—and ought to have been ar¬ 
rested—can hold a candle to it. 

* * * * 

4 KTER a day and a half of slght- 
seeing Ruddy drove slowly down 
the long hill which Is the approach 
to Monterey from Carmel, a very 
different person from the 21-year-old 
boy who so recently had inherited a 
fruit ranch and nearly $1,000 in cash. 

His heroes had always been those 
persons who appear to make the 
world go round and who, through 
personal initiative, energy and in¬ 
ventiveness, have acquired large 
fortunes. And now he felt that a 
false rating of those persons had 
hurt his life instead of helping it. 
He wished that at the university. 
Instead of studying business and 
mechanics, he had taken all the 
courses in art and literature. He 
felt very tender hearted and & little 
sad. 

A girl sat at the open window of a 
house which had only two windows 
and a door between them. There whs 
a hearse in front of the house and a 
dilapidated touring car. 

Some men were carrying a coffin 
through the gate in the house fence— 
this gate was made of a whale's jaw¬ 
bone—and presently they heaved up 
one end of it and slid it into the 
hearse. Two of them climbed into the 
front seat of the hearse, and the 
others, with two fat women with 
black veils, who had been looking on, 
piled into the touring car. 

Then one of the men jumped out of 
the touring car and ran back to the 
girl at the window, took her hand 
and patted it and said something or 
other to her. She gave two or three 
quick little nods and compressed her 
lips. 

Rgddy just managed to avoid run¬ 
ning into a car that was on its way 
up the hill. The tragic beauty of that 
sweet, grave face at the window had 
upset him dreadfully. 

He could not get it out of his mind. 

After a while he turned about and 
drove back up the hill. The hearse 
and the louring car had gone, but the 
girl was still sitting at the window, 
looking out. and. as it seemed to 
Ruddy, seeing nothing. He had the 
feeling that something terrible had 
happened to her. He drove 

clear to the top of the hill, a mile and 
a half away, turned and drove slowly j 
down. 

A few blocks above the house of 
mourning he parked his car and con¬ 
tinued the descent on foot. He did , 
not know what he was going to do. 
He had no plan. And he could not 
have helped doing what he did. 

He passed under the whale jaw and 
went straight to the window at which 
the girl sat. He asked for a drink 
of water. And that made her blush. 
She had to confess that she couldn’t 
get it for him. 

*T’m very lame.” she said. "I’ve 
nearly always been lame. It's really 
worse than tliat. I oan't walk at all." 

This statement affected Ruddy just 
as a piece of bad news about some¬ 
body he had always known and liked 
would have done. 

‘‘But.’’ he said, “suppose you want¬ 
ed a drink of water or something for 
yourself? Are you all alone In the 
house?" 

"I would have to wait,” she said, 
“until somebody I knew came by. 

. . . But you can come in and get 

yourself a drink of water.” 

The house seemed to be divided 
into two halves. In one of them the 
girl sat with a blanket around her 
knees. The other was probably a 
bedroom. A ladder led to a loft. At 
the back was a leari-to kitchen. 

Ruddy found a tumbler and a faucet. 
And though he was not thirsty he 
drank. 

* * * * 

'T^HE house was very bare and un- 
lovely. “They must be very poor 
people,” he thought. He wanted to 
stay and talk with the girl. Her 
boauty and her helplessness had 
touched his heart. 

He had always heard that there 
was much good Castilian blood in 
Monterey, and that some of the girls 
were very beautiful. This girl had a 
Spanish look, and her beauty could 
not have been denied. 

He paused with his hand on the 
door latch. • 

Her eyes were lifted squarely to 
his. 

"Could you tell me the time?” she 


asked. He looked at his watch and 
told her. 

"Oh. dear!” she said. “Is that all?" 

“Every minute of it.” said Ruddy. 
“My watch keeps splendid time. But 
why? Is there anything I can do? 
Please ask me. I haven't a thing to 
do. I’m a stranger In Monterey. 
And I’ve Just been seeing the sights. 
It’s so beautiful here. I’d no Idea. I 
wish you’d tell me if there’s any¬ 
thing I can do.” 

"My uncle,” said the girl, "who took 
care of me. died day before yester¬ 
day. They’ve taken him to Castro- 
vllle to bury him. When they come 
back we're going to decide what is to 
become of me ... I can't work, and 
there Isn't any money. 1 don’t even 
own this house.” 

Ruddy pulled a chair close to hers 
and sat down. 

“Are they—the people I saw here 
awhile ago—relatives?” 

She shook her head. 

"Just neighbors. We didn’t even 
know them well. We hadn't lived 
here very long. They are kind-heart¬ 
ed people; but they are poor people 
and they don’t want to be bothered 
1 with me.” 

“Haven’t you any idea what you’ll 
do?" Ruddy asked. 

And he wished that he was at once 
a magician and a millionaire. 

"1 suppbse." she said, and it took 
a lot of courage to say it calmly and 
sweetly, "that I'll have to go to some 
Institution.” 

Ruddy groaned Inwardly. 

“Why can't you walk?" he asked. 
“What’s wrong?” 

“Nobody seems to know exactly,” 
she said. % “I Just can’t. I had scarlet 
fever and then I couldn’t walk . . . 
We had some money then; but my 
uncle gave it all to doctors. He was 
a good man. Ho did his very 
best- 

Ruddy was rapidly finding himself 
face to face with his first really 
strong temptation. It was the kind 
of temptation which older and wiser j 
men than Ruddy sometimes yield to. 1 
There had been hrought to his notice ' 
a fellow creature, young, charming. ; 
beautiful, helpless and penniless. And 
the temptation was upofi him to play 
Providence. 

"Don't worry." he wanted to say. 
"Everything will be all right. You 
shan’t go to an institution. I’ll take 
care of you.” 

If he had felt perfect confidence in 
his ability to take care of her and to 
keep her from being sent to an in¬ 
stitution he could have made the 
promise. But he had 'neither the 
means nor the experience which pro¬ 
motes confidence. At the same time 
he had to say something—do some¬ 
thing. He couldn't go out of her life 
with a "Well, it’s too had, but don’t 
worry, probably everything will come 
cut all right. Good-bye.” He couldn’t. 
He felt that he had to make her 
some offer of personal service and 
sacrifice—even if It wasn't very 
much. 

* * * * 

JT was at this moment that he first 
began to wonder if the miracle 
man at San Juan was only a faker 
or if once In a while he actually did 
effect a cure, as all the applause and 
excitement had indicated. Now the 
wish to believe is the father and 
mother of belief, and Ruddy began 
to wish that the girl could see the 
miracle man and be touched by him 
and commanded to walk. 

Then he told her about the miracle 
man. 

"I couldn't get very close.” he said, 
"but the people in the front rows 
who actually saw the cures—they be¬ 
lieved. And all the sick people who 
were trying to get to the miracle 
man believed I don't know what 
you think about such things, but 
they sure did happen in Bible times 
and I suppose there's no reason why 
they shouldn't h^ftpen now. 

"In one plat e there was a big pile 
of crutches—peopT»* vcho'd been lame 
all their lives had thrown them away 
—no more use for them.” 

He did not wish to arouse false 
hopes in her breast. He gave a sin¬ 
cere and honest account of his own 
impressions and his own skepticism. 
But the girl's cfes began to gleam 
with excitement. In the telling 
American of it. Ruddy had “sold” her 
the miracle man. 

He perceived this and said: “Don’t 
count too mu'h»hn him. Maybe he 
can't cure every bod * , But— 

it’s only an hour and a half run in my 
car . . . There's no harm in try¬ 
ing It's too late today—but 

if you say so I’ll come around first 
thing tomorrow morning and I bet 
I’ll get you to him no matter how 
thick the crowd Is ... I played 
halfback on my college team and 
somehow or other we’li get through 
. . . Will you t*nT* 

She did not say "Yes. I will go." 
She looked at hint In an adoring, 
worshipful kind of way and said: 

“Oh, please take'me—please—please 
take me!” 

If the young people had taken the 
trouble to read a copy of the 
Monterey Herald or the Cypress they 
would have saved themselves the 
long run to San Juan and return. 
They would have learned that the 
miracle man and the apostles with 
the gold-rimmed spectacles hfcd been 
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SHE DRIFTED ABOUT THE HOUSE IN A WHEEL CHAIR. 


arrested and locked up on a number 
of charges such as vagrancy and con¬ 
spiracy to defrsud. They would have 
learned that the miracle man him¬ 
self was suffering from a frightful 
cold In the head and & loosening of 
the vocal cords, accompanied by an 
almost total loss of bis singing voice, 
and that of this condition he found 
it quite Impossible to cure himself. 

But the young people would not 
willingly have spared that long run 
in the bright fresh weather. 

Ruddy had lifted the girl bodily 
out of her chair and carried her out 
to the car. All the way to San Juan 
and return he looked forward to lift¬ 
ing her once more, and have her thus 
for a little while In his arms. 

All night she had been either In his 
conscious or In his subconscious mind. 
The feeling grew and grew in him 
that he had discovered quite an ex¬ 
quisite Jewel, which because nobody 
claimed it belonged to him and was 
his to cherish and take care of. 

When they reached San Juan and 
learned about the miracle man the 
girl was bitterly disappointed. Two 
very big tears came slowly out of her 
eyes and ran down her checks. But 
Ruddy bought sandwiches and hot 
coffee and brought them to her In the 
car. and comforted her. 

“Suppose.” he said, "that there was 
always going to be a car to ride in 
and somebody to lift you in and out 
of it? You should worry!” 

* * ♦ * 

T HE temptation to play Providence 
overcame him. Caution and com¬ 
mon sense fled. He wiped away hsr 
tears with his own handkerohlef and 
when he had finished his hand was 
trembling. 

"I’m going to take care of you." he 
said, “always.” And he went on: “I 
knew it was up to me the minute I 
saw you and learned you had nobody. 
But I was scared to say so. I was 
scared that you’d never get to like 
me enough and that you'd rather 
go to some Institution. But you 
wouldn’t—would you? . I've 
got a little ranch, loti of tiptop pear 
trees, and the cutest little house. But 
that’s not enough for one man to take 
care of ." 

“You're just sorry for me." the girl 
broke in. “and—and you’re stuck with 
me and you feel that you've got to 
do something.” She shook her head 
and loosened two more tears, and she 
said. ”1 won’t do it." 

“Well.” said Ruddy, "just let me re¬ 
turn those dishes and we’ll talk it 
over.” 

In a few moments he came back, 
cranked the car and climbed In. And 
as they pulled out of San Juan he 
said: 

"Nyw we'll talk it over.” and as 
the girl made no response, he added. 
“I’ll talk it over.” And he did. 

“You," he said, "have nothing to 
say about the matter. I'm sorry you 
can’t jump and run and all that, but 
you can't, and that's why you can't 
even argue. I never liked any girl 
but you. I never thought any other 
girl was cute and pretty. I never 
wanted to be with any other girl. 
And now I’ve got you. You're in my 
power. If I choose to take you to my 
ranch and leave you there while I 
get a license. *you can’t help yourself. 

I suppose you could refuse to get 
married, ns far as that goes, but I 
could keep you prisoner until you 
changed your mind. And you'd 
change your mind, because I'd be so 
good to you you couldn't help it 
. . . The only trouble that I can 

see is that I like you and you don’t 
like me . . 

"I do!” she said suddenly. 

"Yes—a lot! You like me so much 
that sooner than do exactly what I 
say you'd let them send you to an 
institution.” 

“The more I like a man," said the 
girl, "the more I'd want to be fair to 
him—even if it hurt me." 

The grade between San Juan and 
Salinas is very heavy, and the pace of 
the babv-blue flivver invited calm 
and reflection. For nearly half a 
mile of solid wild flowers Ruddy 
nursed his machinery, reflected and 
did not speak. Then, the top of the 
pass being reached, he turned his car 
over to the one mechanism which 
never misses fire and whose clutch 
never slips—gravity — tested his 
brakes to see that all was well with 
them, leaned a little toward the girl 
and said: 

"Suppose I take you at your word! 
Suppose I take you back to your 
house and carry you in and put you 
back In your chair and say good-bye 
and go away—and you know that I've 
gone away for good and all-—what 
are you going to feel? With no one 
to take care of you and no place to 
go?” 

She started at once to answer him. 
but he cut her off short. 

“You can’t answer a question like 
that offhand.” he said. “You’ve got 
to do some thinking and Imagining. 
You’ve got to picture yourself back 
in that chair with the one person in 
the world who wanted to take care 
of you and work for you gone, and 
gone for good. You think hard.” 

* * * * 

W HETHER she thought hard or 
not is unknown. Probably she 
didn't, because usually people don’t 
when they are told to: but she kept 
silent and looked straight ahead of 
her for such a long time that Ruddy 
became worried. He waa afraid 
that he had offended her. But he 
hadn’t. For she said finally: 

"This Is honest truth. I’ve always 
dreamed that somebody like you 
would come along, and—and like me 
a lot. and take me away and be good 
to me. And In the dream I got well 
and was a wonderful help to him 
and we were always happier than 
other people ... If you take me 
back to my house and go away and 
leave me I'll Just die . . . But It 
isn’t right for you to do anything 
else, and I won’t let you.” 

He could not shake her determina¬ 
tion. Her life was bound to be a 
mess anyway and she wasn’t going 
to let him make a mess of his. She 
was stubborn. Ruddy thought, and 
unreasonable. By the time they bad 
passed through Salinas and crossed , 
the river and were well along the 
winding valley road to Monterey he 
believed that nothing would ever 
change her. And he was very un¬ 
happy. 

He had begun the day with certain 
misgivings. Ho had not been sure 
of his own motives or sentiments. 
He had wondered If It waa any feel¬ 
ing stronger than pity which had 
drawn him toward her. He was sure 
enough now. Pity was the least of 
his emotions. 

Ho had found the one girl In the 
world for him. She waa young, she 
was beautiful, she was good. He 
loved her immeasurably. He would 
always love her. And, now that he 
had found her, ho waa going to lose 
her. 

Ho slowed the car aqd turned Into 
a narrow dirt road. 

“Mind If I take a squint at the 
ranch?” he asked. "It won’t take 
long." 

The first stretch of the dirt road 
was visible from the highway, then 
it passed between two rocky hills 
••4 became lost behind them. 

They passed through the shade of 
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HE HAD FOUND THE ONE GIRL IN THE WORLD FOR HIM—AND NOW HE WAS GOING TO LOSE HER. 


some buckeyes, and in the sunshine 
beyond, blocking their progress, was 
colled a large and probably a very 
amiable gopher snake. Ruddy, who 
hated the idea of hurting anything, 
stopped the car. dismounted and 
chased the snake into the bushes. 

Then he climbed back into the 
car, but Instead of putting it in gear 
he shut off the motor. The snake 
had |im him a happy thought. 

Nevertheless, though the thought 1 
was happy, his young face looked 
rather white and stern. 

He took the girl suddenly In his 
arms and held her tight and kissed 
her lovely face all over. At first 
she struggled quite desperately and 
almost frightened him into behaving 
himself. But Just when fright was 
getting the better of him she stop¬ 
ped struggling and all her muscles 
relaxed. 

If the struggling had frightened 
Ruddy rather badly, the next thing 
that happened frightened him much 
more. He felt her lips flutter against 
his. She had shut her eyes and 
kissed him back. 


His arms loosened then and he 
stopped kissing her. His voice when 
he spoke sounded quite rough and 
matfterful. even in his own ears. 

“You will be bad to me, will you?" 
he said. “And send me away! When 
1 love you for keeps! And always 
will t . 

His breath failed him. 

He held her thereafter very snug¬ 
ly In his left arm and with his right 
hand he pressed - her head against his 
breast and caressed It. 

Another miracle had been accom- 
filiahed and nothing more was said 
about institutions. 

* * * * 

WHEN Ruddy's mother and father 
heard that Ruddy had married 
a beggar maiden who couldn't walk 
they w ere terribly upset and angry. . 
But when they had seen her drifting j 
about Ruddy’s little house in a wheel I 
chair, and keeping house better than 
thousands of women who have noth¬ 
ing the matter with them except lazi¬ 
ness. selfishness and stupidity, and 
when they had eaten the dinner she 
cooked for them, and heard her sing¬ 


ing while she was cooking it. they 
changed their minds and their hearts 
toward her, and when they went back 
to their home town they boasted 
about her to all their friends. 

The pear trees did splendidly that 
year. And there wasn't going to be 
any trouble about money. 

There Is just one more miracle to 
relate. And that -miracle isn't the 
baby. The baby wasn't a miracle. 
He was Just a natural, normal, ram¬ 
bunctious. powerful and somewhat 
self-willed and self-centered bab? 
who reached this world of tears in 
a perfectly normal and natural way. 
But the chances are that he worked 
the miracle. 

He was so young at the time that 
his happy little mother had.not yet 
left her bed for the wheel chair, and 
he was in the next room being at¬ 
tended to by his father. Either Rud¬ 
dy was clumsy or the baby believed 
the moment to be well chosen for 
self-assertion. Whatever the reason 
may have been. It Is a fact that the 
baby suddenly began filling his 
healthy lungs with blasts of air and 


letting the same out in ear-splitting 
screeches. 

Ruddy was badly rattled and badly 
In need of help. He gave one despair- 
I Ing look toward the door of the girl's 
! room, and the look of despair 
changed to a look of wonder. 

For the door had opened and the 
girl had opened It and was standing 
in the doorway. Standing! 

She took two more steps—wobbly, 
drunken steps. And then Ruddy 
caught her in his arms and carried 
her back to her bed. They were both 
wildly excited, and the baby, left to 
his own devices, had stopped screech¬ 
ing. 

"The moment he began to cry like 
that,” she said, “I knew that I could 
j get to him.” 

! She was all out of breath and so 
j was Ruddy. 

! “Isn’t love too wonderful?” she 
said. & 

j And Ruddy agreed that it was and 
• he added something equally trite of 
I his own. 

"It's the only real miracle there 
j is,” he said. 

I (Copyright. 1924.) 


Deciding the Momentous Question 
As to What We Will Do on Holiday 

Nina Wilcox Putnam and George Waste Their Time In Discussion 


T HERE is only just one thing 
served at our dinner table 
that has been aged in the 
wood—the jokes which George, 
that’s my husband, dishes up. 
When we have company of course 
I have got to laugh at name, and be¬ 
lieve you me, same is absqlutely cor- 
tect. I have, learned them Jokes so 
thorough during the several annums 1 
of our married 11fe*that I could pinch 
hit on ’em for him any time only fori 
fear of being hit first and pinched : 
afterwards. 

But when we are alone, like last ! 
night, and he pulls one to the effect, I 
say dear, as a piano player you are a i 
wonderful cook, why don’t we call up i 
Joe Bush of the Hawthorne Club and 
ask him and her and their boy over ' 
to Thanksgiving dinner with us. I 
why when he dope that, all I could i 
do for a minute was pull up the slack 
in my jaw a bit and ask him, say, 
Geo., have you got any more funny 
stories like that? 

And George says, hey what is the 
matter with you, what can be nicer 
than a fine home cooked Thanksgiv¬ 
ing dinner? 

And I says finer for who do you 
mean, for me I suppose, on account 
all 1 have got to do is scrap* the 
celery, make the soup, cram the cran¬ 
berries to a pulp, while myself rapid¬ 
ly becoming the same; mash my 
thumbs and the potatoes, give the 
turkey & turkish bath and a dress- , 
ing as elaborate as any Paris model, 
and toss off a couple mince pies. 

I want to tell you, George, I says, I ] 
am sick of these Govt.-glven holidays 
that gives them to the men only, ar«d 
makes cooking galley slaves out of 
us women, I says, and believe you me, 
this time I *am going to keep a legal 
holiday in such a condition that I 
personally myself can use It. I says. 

And all Geo. says is, now, now, I 
know you don’t really mean that dear, 
you are a little nervous tonight, and 
I am sure you will ask the Joe 
Bushes when you think It over. 

Well, of course I slammed out to 
the kitchen, then, to do my dishes in 
a waV that would of scared George If 
he could of seen me, which I kept 
hoping he would come in and catch 
me silently crying over them, but 
Hot. Bozo! husbands never do. They 
seldom catch you being a brave little 
woman, and if they do run Into It they 
are generally more apt to say for 
the luvva tripe, what’s eating you 
now, than darling, I understand! 

* * * * 

TJ^ELL, anyways, I was weeping into 
” the dish water, a few slices of 
onion from the salad helping me to 
keep the situation going pretty good. 
But after ten or so minutes I could 
hear Geo. reading the comics to Jun¬ 
ior out In the parlor, so I thought oh 
well, I might as well give it up, he's 
aet. So I quit sniffing and commenced 
to think over our Thanksgiving din¬ 
ner. 

One fact about It was as set as the 
grand finale of the club fireworks on 
the 4th of July. I wasn't going to 
slave over no Thanksgiving gorge. I 
wouldn’t dream, even, of allowing a 
woman to go through all that work 
on my account, so why should I do 
it for her and her family? 

Of course, men never do realize 
what food Is, and as that famous 
movie producer of old Makus A’ 
Reelus, used to say "food is here to¬ 
day and gone tomorrow, but the cook¬ 
ing goea on forever." A man will 
eat in ten minutes, gross, a mince pie 
that has taken ten hours, net, to Pro¬ 
duce, and he will do it as a natural 


rischt. But a woman knows it ain’t. 
She realizes where a apple turnover 
lon’t merely mean turnover and go 
to sleep. She knows where it's a i 
whole lot easier to sit in the parlor : 
roasting the rest of the office force ; 
than to stand in the kitchen roasting 
r turkey and her own face. Why, ] 
when a woman friend comes to a 
meal, she will often show her sym¬ 
pathy by going so far as to say may 
I help you. dear. In fact, this remark ! 
has become a matter of form between 
us ladies. 

I wouldn't ask no woman to do the 
hard labor that any man will wish 
onto his wife with some apple sauce. , 
the same as George had Just landed 
on me! And ever since Eve went to! 
all that trouble about getting the 
proper Instructions from the Serpent, 
of finding a ladder, climbing the tree. , 
getting the apple, probably baking it 
nicely, and etc., with Adam merely 
coming to the dinner table long 
enough to eat It, why ever since then i 
the same kind of Job has been wished : 
onto the ladles of the w’orld. and all 
the thanks we get is to be let do It 
again and again! 

* * * * 

1VELL, anyw^s, taking this into | 
** consideration got me to thinking ; 
of some ads I had seen in the paper j 
lately about bargain sales of ready- I 
to-wear Thanksgiving dinners in all 
size*. - 

For a sample. The White Tile Sanl- 
tary Lunch Emporium was advertis- ! 
ing a good one: 

"Extra outside Thanksgiving din- ; 
nor, 65 cents. Including choice of 
turkey or one vegetable, or dessert, | 
or milk or tea or coffee." 

Thijt certainly wouldn’t break us : 
and would save a lot of dishwashing 
for everybody concerned. Including 
the Emporium. 

Then the One-Armed Cafe was also 
putting out a menu for the day on 
which we give and get small thanks, 
and this menu was only slightly 
crippled, the same as the cafe that 
advtd. It. 

“TRY OUR BLUE PLATE SPATTER. 

"Especial Thanksgiving offering, 
gladly accepted by the waiters. Why 
eat at home when any place else is 
open? All ’turkeys served by us are 
genuine, old-time turkeys. 

"A Long-Waya-From-Home Meal 
* One-fifty a plate 
Food, Extra” 

There was quite a lot, too, of high 
class, higher priced turkey joints that 
begged us to make our reservations 
early. Just as If a person wouldn’t 
make a mental reservation about such 
a place from the very minute they 
concluded to eat in one of them! 

But the more dishes I got wiped 
and out of the way. why there come 
clearer and clearer to my mind the 
picture of our family answering one 
of them ads on the day when every¬ 
body else would be home eating with¬ 
out considering either the size or 
price of a portion and etc., well any¬ 
ways, that was a picture no artist 
could paint, not If he was a family 
man. So I got to thinking nix, I will 
not drag them out, I will just fix up 
a little snack at home. 

I had seen some turkeys over to the 
butchers, but I hadn't committed my¬ 
self no further than asking the 
butcher how much, these ain’t real 
turkeys, are they, the wings is black, 
l guess they are crows! And the 
butchar says oh po madam, he says, 
these Is turkeys all right only their 
feathers Is black pa account eo many 


>f their relations dies this time of I 
war, the last shipments we get in j 
generally all come like that! 


YlfELL. naturally I had left them, 
” on account with butchers you 
never can tell. But now that I was 
thinking about Thanksgiving I com¬ 
menced to realize well, I might get a 
dinner here after all. 

I could open a can of soup, get s 
home cooked turkey offen the delica¬ 
tessen, cranberry sauce and mashed 
pumpkin from The Home Canning 
line of goods, a mince pie from the 
bakery, and fix up one nice dish my¬ 
self, a real home made one, say a cup 
of coffee. Then if I could get Annie 
Gooch, our old colored help, who has 
been with herself 16 years her next 
birthday to wash the dishes, why the 
Thanksgiving dinner wouldn’t be such 
a big effort after all. 

Why I even commenced to see 
where I could ask that Joe Bush of 
the Hawthorne Club and his family 
to come over, on account that after I 
got through fussing with the ready- 
cooked stuff, they would never know 
but what I had prepared it every bit 
by hand. And anyways. Mrs. Bush 
wouldn't dare contradict my claim 
until she got home alone with her 
husband. About which I should 
worry a bone! 

Well, having decided to give In to 
my dear husband's wishes, consider 
his feelings first in every way. and 
keep up the true home Thanksgiving 
Spirit by being hospitality incarcer¬ 
ated, why I walked into the parlor, 
ready to cry on his shoulder like I 
had all evening been determined to. 

I was going to commence by saying 
you was right, dear, and I was all 
wrong. Well anyways, just as I was 
all nicely set to get him upset at any 
price, I walked in. and there was 
Geo. most dfscouragingly cheerful 
looking, and he dropped the paper as 
I made my entrance. 

Well. Jennie Jules, he says, I have 
about decided I got a good deal to be 
thaukful for this year. I ain’t got 
Rockefeller’s millions to bother me. 
the election campaign is over, the 
plliticians and mosquitoes is both hi¬ 
bernating, and that rip in my coat 
never broke until I got home tonight. 

Oh lay off being funny George, I 
says, you never seem to realize that 
>ou was born sufficiently so. .Thanks¬ 
giving Is a serious idea. And I can’t 
see that I’ve got a thing to be thank¬ 
ful for, neither! 

* * * * 

VJ^ELLa just then the telephone bell 
TT rung, I and George both give a 
leap for it. but I beat him there, and 
who would It be but that Joe Bush 
of the Hawthorne Club and before I 
could slip in a word, he commenced 
talking. 

Say, he says, that you Jennie? Well. 
I and Mabel want you and George to 
come over to our place and have 
Thanksgiving dinner with us. Not a 
word now, you are to come, we won’t 
take a no. And bring Junior, of 
course. 

We are going to have a real old- 
fashioned home cooked dinner, the 
wife is going to jaas it herself. And 
don’t try to come early and help. 
Mabel says there is no need, on ac¬ 
count she has got Annie Gooch to 
help her. 

Well, I says yes, thanks, and other 
polite remarks, and then I and he 
both hung up, and I broke the news 
to George. / 

Well Geo. says, that’s fine. But I 


thought you was going to ask them 
over here? 

And I says, yes, dearest. I was. c.f 
course, but Joe just insisted. 

And then Geo. says, great, so that 
is all settled, but to go back to what 
we was talking about before the 
phone rang. Do you really mean :o 
tell me you got nothing to be thank¬ 
ful for? 

And I say» I changed my mind 
about that, dear, I says. I am terrible 
thankful Joe got the drop on that in¬ 
vitation and saved me from asking 
them Instead. Also, I am thankful 
to be spared the hard work of getting 
up the dinner. 

But I’ll bet you anything she'll feed 
us out of a can and claim she cooked 
it herself. Some women I know a»e 
capable of taking false credit foV 
anything! 

(Copyright, tttM.i 

A Lighthouse Story. 

"DISHOP’S LIGHT rises near the 
Scilly Islands and gives a grim 
warning of the dangers of the coast. 
It is one of the most exposed light¬ 
houses in the world and the three 
tenders have a lonesome time. Dur¬ 
ing a recent Spring storm the beams 
from Bishop’s Rock came near to fail¬ 
ing. The light weighs several tons 
and revolves on supports resting in a 
circular trough of mercury. It is 
balanced eo delicately a child may 
turn it by a touch of the finger. On 
i this night the tower was so shaken 
by the heavy seas that much of the 
mercury was spilled out over the con¬ 
crete floor of the light chamber. The 
three guards fell on their knees, 
scooped up the mercury In their 
hands and poured it back into the 
trough. 

- • - / 

The Dangerous Hour. 

I N London more accidents occur on 
Saturday than any other day of 
the week. The time favorable to ac¬ 
cidents seem? to be between 3 and 4 
p.m.. or much earlier than in the 
United States. The next most danger¬ 
ous hour Is that between 10 and 11 
at night. This is not surprising, as 
the traffic is heavy and poorly regu¬ 
lated at night. It is as much as your 
Ufa Is worth to cros» the Strand in 
the late evening. It has been urged, 
not only in London, but elsewhere, 
that an improvement of the street 
lighting would go far toward re¬ 
moving this danger. 

- ■ ■ - ■ • '» - 

Sea Lion’s Weight. 

^VN the Pacific coast there are two 
species of sea lions, the Califor¬ 
nia eea lion, ranging along the coast 
of that State, and the Steller sea lion, 
ranging from the California coast 
north Into Alaska, says Nature Mag¬ 
azine. The largest of the old bulls 
will measure about 10 feet and the 
estimated weight is about twelve 
fifteen hundred pounds. The cows 
weigh four to aix hundred nound*. 


Wood in Our Games. 

r 

TN more than 30 varieties, about 
•■• £5.000,000 feet of wood go ever> 
year to provide us with skis and bil¬ 
liard cu#»s, snowshoes and tennis rack¬ 
ets, candle pins and bpws and arrows 
and many other things. Wood, says 
Nature Magazine, does its bit to keep 
ua healthy, amused and lovers of 
sport and the out of doors. 
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